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have made the house pretty and artistic, and here the pencil which 
has so powerfully commemorated ' The Puritan Family surprised' 



at Prayer by the Indians,' and a thousand and one other American 
incidents — the pencil which illustrated " Margaret " (that now for-' 
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Residence of Mr. F. 0. C. Darky, Claymont. 



gotten American romance), which so deftly caught the peculiarities 
and striking points of our European trip, can now peacefully im- 
mortalise the passing fancies of his mind. Mr. Darley has been, 



in one sense, our American Hogarth ; " he sees the manners in 
the face," and has given many a type which no other artist has 
seized. 



STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 




HERE is no other city in the world which presents 
aspects of Art-life quite corresponding to those 
existing in some of the localities in New York 
where quarters are chosen by the artists for their 
work. For instance, the Studio-Building in Tenth 
Street has no counterpart in Europe, where art- 
u ists are not assembled in this kind of community, 
but generally have their ateliers clotted here and there, and far 
more frequently than in this country set up the easel in an apart- 
ment of the family residence. Foreign studios are likewise quite 
commonly situated in the environs of the cities, and not almost in 
the heart of commercial life as with us. About this particular 
American building referred to, with its numerous studios, and with 
Art only admitted within its precincts, is an atmosphere felt at once 
to be toned by the real essence of artistic life. A stranger passing 
through the various corridors of the institution can scarcely fail to 
experience a certain solemn ideal sense, with some consciousness 



of the thoughts which have been borne up and down, and back 
and forth, until a mystical significance is impressed upon the place. 
One familiar with its noble issues of genius from time to time 
can realise something of the thronging ideas that have had life here 
for a score of years. The rainbow-light above Niagara, the au- 
tumn idyls on canvas, which are the fascination of connoisseurs, 
and the broad, heaving, sunlit sea, are perhaps sufficient index of 
conceptions which have dawned and grown into fulfilment here. 

Since a dozen years ago there have been notable changes in 
several respects in the social life of the artists. Marking such 
variations, it will be noticed that opening the different studios 
simultaneously for evening receptions, and also for Saturday after- 
noon visiting, as was so much practised formerly, is no longer the 
fashion. These occasions, when the best society considered itself 
highly favoured by the privilege of wandering through the pleasant 
evening studio-scenes of Dodworth Building, as well as in the one 
of Tenth Street, are among recollections of several years' stand- 
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ing. For a while the best-cultured people found it charming, and 
many more with new riches and nought besides would gladly have 
paid handsome sums for tickets admitting them among the aristo- 
cratic coterie wont to pay gracious homage'to Art. Gradually the 
brilliancy of these receptions wore off, and in the last act it is the 
servant-maids to whom the tickets are transferred, and who come 
bringing with them youthful heirs of the first families in quest of 
entertainment. The matter resolving itself into one of such a 
primitive educational character, the artists probably did not feel 
called upon to sustain it. The most distinguished receptions of 
the present are given by artists having home-studios, as those of 
Moran and Eastman Johnson. Nor do the artists now, as of old, 
give petite soupers to the brethren, where wit was accustomed to 
flow with the ease and sparkle of wine, and where the table would 
be set in a more frequent and genuine roar than it is common to 
hear in the reunions of any other class, if actors be excepted. What 
a pity that no one should have thought to keep a record of the 
brilliant mots that, like the bouquet of the vintage flowing on such 
occasions, are now no more than a general recollection, and that 
vague enough ! It has grown considerably less common also to 
make casual visits at the studios, a custom formerly much prac- 
tised by people who had orders to give, and no less by many oth- 
ers ; pictures are now rarely sold through interviews of this kind ; 
well-known artists are generally engaged on some commission re- 
ceived, and the business transactions of the less acknowledged 
ones are mostly carried on through the Art-dealers. The aspect 
of all these matters has undergone quite decided modifications. 
The artists themselves visit each other with somewhat less fre- 
quency, perhaps, than in former times, and live now in close prox- 
imity with more separate and reserved lives. In years past the 
Tenth Street building — sometimes named in raillery " the Monas- 
tery" — appeared like the abiding-place of a band of brothers. 
Here was all the family freedom of criticism and dispute and keen- 
ly-pointed wit at another's expense ; nor did the sentiment of kin- 
dred end on this less agreeable side ; on the contrary, there are 
abundant instances of tender feeling, and self-sacrifice, and real 
brotherly love. A prominent artist, now occupying one of the 
most commodious and delightful studios in the building, waited 
for it ten years, repeatedly giving up his idea of putting in a claim 
for the room on the occasions of its vacancy, in consequence of 
knowing that some brother artist was desirous of it, to whom he 
felt it might be a greater object than to him. 

There is in New York no place like the Caffe Grasco at Rome, 
where artists of every description have been so long accustomed to 
meet and lunch in social fashion together. " Ppaff's," on Broad- 
way, where certain of the artists were once in the habit of congre- 
gating for light repasts, some time since yielded to the spirit of 
up-town removal. To this place came the painter with the absorb- 
ing love of Shakespeare, such as never another artist or any man 
was kindled by, and with him was an artist company strongly con- 
trasted in point of taste. All that is changed likewise, and old com- 
binations are hardly replaced by new ones ; the idea of this kind 
of comradeship is not a striking feature of the time among New 
York artists. There is a less degree of the esprit de corps to be 
found here than the Parisian Art-fraternity is characterised by ; 
there also the young artist is less likely to be coldly met by older 
members of the profession than he is at home. In its appoint- 
ments the New York studio is more elegant than that of the foreign 
artist. Some of the great French masters work in ateliers, which, 
though artistic, would seem quite unfurnished among the studios 
here, where there are frequently rich appurtenances. These draw- 
ing-room studios are as often the -workshops of men as of women 
artists, both classes among Americans exercising a decided liking 
for Oriental rugs, embroidered portieres, carvings, and vases cera- 
mographiques. A few of these handsome studios are situated in 
the upper stories of the Young Men's Christian Association Build- 
ing. The work-room of William Hart is to be found at this place, 
though the artist stores little costly furniture or bric-a-brac about 
him. If he desired it, how should he find time, when seven days 
in the week are insufficient for skies and thickets, and for the kine 
cooling their feet in summer pools ? Yet this artist kindly receives 
those who visit him, and goes himself to other studios. He sits 
down before the hills, of Wyant, and smokes. After an interval of 
silence he says, perhaps : " My boy, you ought to bring some sun- 
light down behind those trees ; the conditions admit it." Then he 



quietly goes away. The few feminine artists, also, who have stu- 
'dios in this building have met only encouragement and good-will 
from this esteemed painter. Two or three artists have suites of 
apartments here, and reside with their families in close proximity 
to the scene of artistic labour. Besides the two communities of 
artists already referred to, the others of importance are established 
in the new Studio-Building on Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street, the Young Women's Christian Association Building on Fif- 
teenth Street, and in several structures dotted along Broadway 
from Tenth to Thirty-fourth Street. Five different buildings, at 
least, on this thoroughfare are occupied to a great extent by stu- 
dios. Artists being naturally disinclined to removal, it was not 
strange that those who for a long period had occupied apartments 
in the Dodworth Building on Fifth Avenue should have felt them- 
selves in an extreme dilemma when it first became known last 
year that the place would be appropriated to new uses. Perhaps 
Goethe's charming fancy — 

u To give space for wandering is it 

That the world was made so wide ? " — 

could by no possibility be made to include for any one the idea of 
a spring moving with chattels. The business has been found to 
have no poetic element for artists under any conditions. The ar- 
rangement of studios is generally made with vast painstaking, fre- 
quently even with such cost of study as goes to the making of pic- 
tures, and the destruction of such results is never an easy sacrifice. 
Over Mr. Smillie's work the same light had shone for a dozen years, 
and, when the news of forthcoming change was first announced, 
that artist declared himself unable to see how he could live 
in any other place. Any of the group, who would have been 
ready and rejoicing to set off with wallet and staff for a summer 
wandering, found the ignominy of a common moving almost into- 
lerable. Nevertheless, such a shibboleth as the name of. James M. 
Hart was not sufficient to save that artist nor his friends from the 
vulgar ill, while he himself avoided the real commonplace May- 
moving by the simple procedure of going in April. The Morgan 
Building on Broadway, and the new Studio-Building on Fourth 
Avenue, received the majority of these reluctantly-moving artist- 
people. Women-artists are now mostly situated in quarters eligible 
to the profession. As earnest as in general they are in the work 
they have chosen, there is rarely anything outre* to be noticed in 
either dress or manner among the class. There is very probably 
no more than one woman of the entire number likely to be found 
at any time smoking a cigarette in toilette unusual for a lady. 
Some of these ladies at the easel are the modest wives or daugh- 
ters of clergymen, and several others are artists' wives having stu- 
dios with or adjoining those of their husbands. There are few as 
charming instances of this manner of Art-life as that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Loop, working in adjacent studios, and with their sweet little 
children cared for on the same floor. 

Artists here very rarely exclude a visitor, except on those occa- 
sions when it is essential for the portrait or figure painter to do so. 
The denial is then accompanied by polite regrets, and invitations to 
repeat the visit. The difficulties in respect to models originally 
experienced by the figure-painters in New York are still far from 
being overcome. The facilities continue to be much inferior to 
to those of foreign cities, where models form a class which is en- 
tirely dependent on this kind of service for a living ; they are, 
therefore, more tractable and altogether easier to deal with than 
the models which try the souls of artists in this country. The 
most distinguished sitters for portraits are more scrupulous about 
engagements and more docile under artistic suggestions than these 
make-shift models. It has been hinted by an elderly person that 
American portrait-painters have grown duller since the days when 
Stuart and Jarvis were in their prime, and found it congenial to 
their habit as well as advantageous to Art, to enliven the time 
passed by sitters in their studios with humorous anecdotes and 
dashes of wit. It is likely that sitters of the present day require 
less broad comedy to animate them than did their grandfathers, and 
that such artists as Mr. Huntington and Mr. Le Clear are in their 
more refined manner no less agreeable as companions in the studio 
than were the witty painters of the earlier time. There can be no 
doubt that Washington in the studio of either of these artists of 
our time might feel himself better entertained than he was by the 
drolleries of Stuart, who confessed his failure to provoke mirth in 
this single instance of his experience. E. T. L. 



